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of interments, but these do not compare generally or in detail with those 
of the Red-paint culture. These cemeteries are exactly like those Mr 
Bushnell imagines we discovered in the Red-paint area. In reality they 
are vastly different and should under no circumstances be grouped with 
them. 

The sand ridges, in which most of the Red-paint people placed the 
deposits, are not wet, as Mr Bushnell imagines, but dry. The sole 
exception is the Mason site at Lake Alamoosook, and this is due to a 
dam constructed in recent times at the outlet of the lake. In my state- 
ment that the Maine graves are old, I subscribe to the belief expressed 
to me in conversation by such distinguished workers as Professor Putnam 
and Mr Willoughby. In archeology, when a man has labored for thirty 
years, he certainly should be permitted to express conviction that de- 
posits in which stone implements decay are older than interments made 
just prior to the visit of John Smith or of Captain Mason. 

If these graves are modern ; if the Red-paint culture is the same as all 
other cultures in New England ; if nothing is to be learned from such work 
as is being done in Maine — the hardest kind of work, involving hundreds 
of miles of travel, inconvenience, and the expenditure of large sums of 
money — then are we wasting our time, efforts, and means. At this 
writing, we have just come 233 miles through the Maine woods searching 
for sites on the St John river and its tributaries. We have dug in scores 
of places, but as yet have found no sites such as occur in the Red-paint 
area. 

If the Indian is of the same culture and epoch throughout New 
England, as Mr Bushnell's article seems to imply, then all of us should 
abandon field work and confine our studies to historical documents. 
We will thus be saved useless expense and unprofitable labor. Having 
exhausted the historical data, we might study the life and record the 
opinions of the modern Penobscots living in Oldtown, Maine, and who 
now serve as farmers, carpenters, lumbermen, and guides. If Mr Bush- 
nell is right, there would be no archeology. We should study the living 
and permit the dead to rest in their graves. 

Warren K. Moorehead 
Phillips Academy 

Andover, Massachusetts 

Two Alleged Algonquian Languages of California 
The last number of volume 15 of the American Anthropologist con- 
tains an article by Dr Sapir attempting to show that Wiyot and Yurok, 
two native languages of California, belong to the Algonquian stock. 
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As both these languages hitherto have been considered as independent 
families, or at the best remotely connected with each other, the impor- 
tance of this discovery, if valid, can hardly be overestimated. Consider- 
ing the inherent improbability of such a relationship, for geographic if 
for no other reasons, since the article comes from the pen of so careful 
and able a scholar, it is important that the thesis should be confirmed 
or refuted as soon as possible. My colleagues, Doctors Swanton and 
Frachtenberg, and Mr J. N. B. Hewitt, have respectively furnished me 
the data on Coahuilteco, Tunica, Chitimacha; Coos, Molala, Kalapuya; 
and Iroquois. 

In spite of the goodly array of lexicographical material which Dr 
Sapir has assembled, I am quite unconvinced that either Wiyot or Yurok 
belongs to the Algonquian stock. My reasons briefly are: (1) that the 
published Wiyot and Yurok material indicates that both have many 
morphological traits which are thoroughly un-Algonquian; (2) that many 
of the supposed resemblances between Wiyot and Yurok morphological 
elements to Algonquian are purely fanciful as different elements are 
compared; (3) that many of the supposed similarities in morphological 
elements must be considered as accidental, for they occur likewise in a 
number of other languages; (4) that Wiyot and Yurok possess some 
morphological elements which strongly resemble those of several non- 
Algonquian languages; (5) that fancied lexicographical similarities have 
little or no weight in view of the above points. 

The following are some of the most pronounced un-Algonquian 
morphological features of Wiyot: 

1. In the combination of a noun and an adjective, the order is the 
noun with suffixed adjective. 

2. Nouns are not classified as animate and inanimate, nor are singular 
and plural distinguished. 

3. The verbal pronouns do not distinguish animate and inanimate 
third persons, nor are the exclusive and inclusive first persons plural 
distinguished. 

4. The subject and objective verbal pronouns of the third person do 
not distinguish between singular and plural. 

5. The verbal pronouns are the same in all modes, and they are in all 
cases suffixed, and modality is expressed by prefixes. 

6. The verbal pronoun of the first person often is not indicated at all. 

7. The verbal pronouns (save one case discussed below) do not bear 
the remotest resemblances to those of Algonquian. 

8. The verbal subjective and objective pronouns in transitive verbs 
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are not so fused that analysis into the component elements often is nearly 
and sometimes utterly impossible. 

9. The stem-vowel of a verb is not changed to form a participial. 

10. In demonstrative and interrogative pronouns, neither animate 
and inanimate nor singular and plural are distinguished. 

11. A demonstrative element ru- is frequently prefixed to verbs. 

12. The possessive pronoun of the third person does not distinguish 
singular and plural. 

13. In pronouns of the third person we have no such device as in 
Algonquian to distinguish .identity and difference in several third persons 
in a sentence. 

14. Instrumental particles showing by what the action is done, i. e., 
by the hand, by the foot, with the mouth, with something sharp, — 
instrumentality in general, — often simply to transitivize a verb, do not 
occur. The Wiyot suffix -ut, denoting that the action of a verb is per- 
formed with an instrument, is not comparable as a noun with which the 
action is performed is expressed outside the verbal complex. 

15. A special particle is always attached to the first word of an 
interrogative sentence. 

16. Reduplication is not common. Despite Dr Sapir's assertion, 
reduplication is common in Algonquian. The reason that it is not 
discussed at length in the Handbook of American Indian Languages is 
that at the time of its preparation definite rules governing this could 
not be formulated; at the same time the great number of ideas expressed 
by reduplication was clearly indicated. 

17. Middle and passive voices appear to be wanting. 

It is perfectly true that many of the above objections are negative, 
that is, that thus far the phenomena listed have not been reported. It 
is possible that further investigation may reveal some of them, but it is 
not likely that a skilled investigator like Dr Kroeber would have over- 
looked the majority of them. Now it is perfectly conceivable that a 
divergent Algonquian language might possess a few of the un-Algonquian 
traits mentioned above, but it is incredible that any Algonquian language 
possesses all of them en masse. For this reason the apparently abundant 
lexicographical material does not impress me, for how can one be sure 
that the corresponding morphological elements are being compared, in 
view of the un-Algonquian morphology of Wiyot; and in point of fact, 
demonstrably in certain cases at least, the wrong elements are compared. 
Either Wiyot is very different from the published description, or it is not 
an Algonquian language. 
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In the case of Yurok it is not possible to make as extensive a list of 
un-Algonquian features as in the case of Wiyot. But that is presumably 
because the actual material is more scanty, nor is it as good in quality. 
A list, such as it is, follows: 

1. True substantives may be combined into a single noun. Though 
not absolutely absent from Algonquian, it is rare. 

2. Nouns are not classified as animate and inanimate, nor are singular 
and plural distinguished. 

3. The independent pronouns have objective case-forms. 

4. The plural and singular of possessive pronouns are the same. 

5. The first person exclusive and inclusive are not distinguished in 
the independent, possessive, or verbal pronouns. 

6. Apparently in demonstrative and interrogative pronouns, neither 
animate and inanimate nor singular and plural are distinguished. 

7. The verbal pronouns do not in the remotest way resemble Algon- 
quian ones (for alleged resemblances, see below). 

8. In the verb, modality is expressed by prefixes, not by different 
pronouns. 

The comments made under the Wiyot list apply with equal force here. 

Now let us examine some of the alleged morphological evidence 
advanced by Dr Sapir to show that Wiyot and Yurok are Algonquian 
languages. 

In Wiyot the objective pronoun -a "him" is held to be identical 
with Fox -a- in A-tci, of the conjunctive mode, "thou — him." Now it is 
impossible to separate Fox -Atci from Fox -tci "he," intransitive, of the 
same mode, and -itci "he — me," of the same mode, in which -i- is the 
objective pronoun first person singular. (See American Anthropologist, 
N.s., 15, p. 694.) Obviously the a of -Atci does not mean "him," but 
the tci does. In fine, the wrong morphological elements are being 
compared. 1 Now from what has been said about Fox -Atci, it is impos- 
sible to regard the .1 of Fox -Agi "I — him," of the conjunctive mode, as 
being the objective pronoun of the third person animate singular. More- 
over, it should be recalled that Fox -Agi also means "he — it." For both 
these reasons we cannot consider the -gi of -Agi "I — him" as the sub- 
jective pronoun of the first person singular. Therefore the comparison 
with Yurok -k "I" fails as the wrong morphological elements are being 
compared. In the same way Wiyot -it, -at "thou" can not be compared 

1 If Wiyot -a "him" bears a resemblance to anything Algonquian it is Fox -5- 
in -atci, -asa, -agwdni "he — him, them an." of the conjunctive, potential subjunctive, 
and interrogative conjunctive modes respectively. 
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with -tci in Fox -stci "thou — him," as we are dealing with different 
morphological elements. 

Yurok -m "thou" is compared to Ojibwa -m "you" (pi.) of the inde- 
pendent mode. The full Ojibwa form is ki — m, which corresponds 
exactly to Peoria ki — mwa; and Dr Sapir has noted that mwa is preserved 
in the Ojibwa imperfect -mwa-ban. It is intimated that the m denotes 
the second person singular " thou," and the wa a second person plural 
suffix. I regret that a proper discussion of this point involves a discussion 
of the principles of the formation of the independent mode in Algonquian 
generally. It is universally agreed that the pronouns of the independent 
mode are to be associated with the possessive pronouns. It is also 
known that in Algonquian an m suffix is often used in connection with 
the suffixed portions of the possessive pronouns. Now, as I have hereto- 
fore intimated {American Anthropologist, N.S., 15, p. 694), certain sup- 
posed active forms turn out to be passives in formation. 1 Thus Fox ne — 
gwa "he — me" stands for ne — gu-a: -gn- is the same as the -gu- passive 
sign; ne — a the same as the possessive pronoun of the first person 
singular, animate singular, without the m suffix. So an expression as 
Fox newdpAmegwa, "he looked at me," really means "my being looked 
at." A further point I wish to make here is that in the independent 
mode, as in the possessive pronouns, the m suffix may be used. Thus in 
Menomini the intransitive first person plural exclusive and inclusive is 
ki — minaw 0, and ni — minavf respectively; in the transitive verb " he — us," 
exclusive and inclusive is ki — gunawP and ni — gundvfl. In the.se mi is 
the m suffix and -gu- the passive sign. Similarly Fox he — guwaw", 
Menomini ki — guwavf "he — you (pi.)" are to be explained as without 
the m suffix which reappears in Menomini ki — mwdvf "you (pi.)" 
intransitive, ki — imwdvf "you — me" (-i- "me"; see. American Anthro- 
pologist, 1. c, p. 694). Just so in Ojibwa ki — m "you (pi.)," intransitive, 
ki — im "you (pi.) — me," but ki — gowa "he — you (pi.)," in which go 
is the passive sign and ki — wa the same as the possessive sign for the 
second person plural, animate and inanimate singular. It will be recalled 
that Ojibwa ki — m phonetically stands for ki — mwa. By the above I 
think I have made it clear that Dr Sapir's comparison of Yurok -m " thou " 
and Ojibwa -m in ki — m "you pi." intransitive of the independent mode, 
is not valid as different morphological elements are being compared. 
See also below. 

As to the comparison of Ojibwa -wa in ki — wa "your" and Wiyot 
kiluwa "you," as long as this wa appears also in the Ojibwa possessive 

1 In a future paper I shall take this up systematically. 

AM. ANTH. N. S., l6 — 24 
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pronoun of the third person plural (and similarly in Fox), though not in 
Wiyot, it is in the highest degree probable that we are here again dealing 
with different morphological elements. 

Wiyot hu, the third person possessive pronominal prefix is compared 
with Fox u-, etc. But in Wiyot this hu- also occurs in the first person 
plural, though the Yurok correspondent does not. Is it not doubtful if 
we are dealing with comparable morphological elements? Another 
reason for not considering the apparent correspondence convincing will be 
found below. 

Dr Sapir thinks that, as some Yurok adjectives distinguish animate 
and inanimate, other evidence will show that such a distinction exists 
elsewhere in the language. If that were the case Dr Kroeber probably 
would have recorded it, as this feature is particularly easy to determine. 

I do not deny a few Wiyot and Yurok morphological elements re- 
semble Algonquian ones; for example, Wiyot k-, Yurok qe- "thy." But 
I do not think at present that we have any right to consider them as 
more than accidental. A number of such Wiyot and Yurok elements 
have resemblances in other languages. For example, the verbal pronoun 
of the first person singular in both Iroquois and Yurok is k, though in the 
former it is prefixed and suffixed in the latter. In Molala and Miwok 
it is k, and is suffixed ; in Chitimacha it is k, ki under unknown conditions, 
but in both cases is suffixed. Molala k-i H , the independent pronoun of 
the second person singular, resembles Wiyot k-, Yurok qe- "thy," to say 
nothing of Algonquian correspondents in independent, possessive, and 
verbal pronouns. The subjective verbal pronoun for the second person 
singular in Yurok is -m; certainly this closely resembles Tsimshian and 
Chinook m-, Maidu ml, Yuki mi, Wappo mi, Miwok mi', Porno ma, 
Kalapuya ma-, as well as the corresponding Kalapuya independent 
pronoun ma'. The Yurok independent pronoun of the first person 
singular nek is close to Chinook naika and Coos nE'xkan. Wiyot hu-, 
the possessive pronoun of the third person, might easily be compared 
with Miwok (S. Sierra) hu-, and Tlingit hu, the independent pronoun of 
the third person singular, and Tunica hu- "his." Again the Wiyot 
possessives hu- and m- casually resemble Hupa xo- and m-, though their 
respective usage is not the same. In Coahuilteco the possessive pronoun 
for the second person singular has two forms xa- and m-, the exact use of 
which is unknown; the former has a fanciful resemblance to Wiyot k-, 
Yurok qe-, and the latter to Yurok -m, the verbal subjective pronoun of 
the second person singular. In Wiyot the subjective verbal pronoun 
of the second person singular is -as, and in one Miwok dialect -s; in 
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Wiyot the subjective verbal pronoun of the first person plural is -itak; 
in Miwok -tok. It has long been recognized that n in the possessive, 
verbal (as subject), and independent pronouns of the first person singular 
is widely spread; examples are Chinook n- (verbal), Maidu nl (verbal), 
niki (possessive), Tsimshian n- (verbal), Coahuiteco na- (possessive), 
Yurok ne-, no-, Fox ne- (possessive and verbal), and similarly other Algon- 
quian dialects. Languages as far apart as Wappo and Iroquois agree 
closely in the independent pronoun of the first person singular: in the 
former it is i, in the latter it is ih 

Enough has been said to show the utter folly of haphazard compari- 
sons unless we have a thorough knowledge of the morphological structure 
of the languages concerned. It is for this reason that I have refrained 
from endeavoring to compile a list of fancied lexicographical resemblances 
between Wiyot and Yurok with other languages than Algonquian ones, 
and a list of such similarities between Algonquian and other languages 
than Wiyot and Yurok. 

Truman Michelson 

Bureau of American Ethnology 
Washington, D. C. 

International Congress of Americanists 
The undersigned members of the Permanent Council of the Inter- 
national Congress of Americanists, basing their action on paragraph 
xv of the statutes of the Congress as adopted at Paris in 1900, feel 
obliged to make the following declaration: 

At the closing meeting of the XVIII Congress, held in London on 
June 1, 1912, the following regulations were adopted in regard to the 
locality at which was to be held the XIX Congress in 1914: 

IV. (a) An invitation to hold the meeting of the XlXth Congress at Washing- 
ton was moved by Dr A. HrdHcka in the name of the Smithsonian Institution, and 
seconded by Professor H. Cordier. 

Letters of invitation from the Smithsonian Institution, the George Washing- 
ton University, the Catholic University of America, the Archaeological Institute 
of America, the Anthropological Society of Washington, and Georgetown Uni- 
versity were read, and a list of members of the proposed Organizing Committee 
was presented. 

Invitation accepted by acclamation. Mr W. H. Holmes, Dr A. Hrdlicka, and 
Mr F. W. Hodge were named as organizers. 

(b) An amendment: Mr A. Posnansky, as bearer of an invitation from the 
Government of Bolivia (and from the Geographical Society of La Paz) to hold 
the XIX Congress in La Paz, proposed the acceptance of this as an addition to 
the Session in Washington. 



